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The Possessional Problem 


What persons or which institutions should 

possess land, money, goods and privileges 

in order that persons be not deprived of 
either independence or security? 


ON THE INFLATION FRONT 


In spite of all the war talk, which has 
resulted in substituting “defense” for 
“inflation” in newspaper headlines, in- 
flation continues. And in spite of all the 
wishful thinking about the break in 
food prices in January and February, 
prices keep going up. Even food prices 
are again rising. Price advances in 12 
wholesale food commodities in the week 
ended April 20 pushed the Dun & Brad- 
street index to the highest level since 
February 3rd. This index, which repre- 
sents the sum total of the price per 
pound of 31 foods in general use, rose to 
$6.85 from $6.76 in the preceding week. 
This compares with $6.06 in the same 
week in 1947—a rise of 79¢, or 18% in 
one year. The all-time high for this in- 
dex was reached on January 138th of 
this year, when it was $7.28. Those who 
console themselves with the fact that on 
April 20th it was down 43¢ from the all- 
time high should compare it with the 
all-time low for this same index on Jan- 
uary 31, 1909, when the same basketful 
of foodstuffs could have been purchased 
for $1.49. On this basis of comparison, 
inflation has resulted in cutting the food 
purchasing power of the dollar from 
$1.00 to 21.8¢. That is some inflation! 


* * x * 


We comment briefly here on news 
items in the April 17th New York 
Times: : 

In the face of defense preparations 
and its implications, and of deficit fi- 
nancing and the dangers of inflation, 
800 bankers on the executive council of 
the American Bankers Association be- 
gan their three-day annual meeting with 
inflation as the foremost topic for de- 
liberation. Because of the explosive na- 
ture of the subject, they worked entirely 
behind closed doors. The association has 
been conducting an intensive anti-infla- 
tionary campaign for over a year. They 
are now concerned over the necessity for 
intensifying their efforts ... If their 
past year’s campaign has been followed 
by a rise of about 15% in prices, we 
wonder how much this year will see 
them rise under their intensified ef- 
forts! 


* * %* * 
President Truman addressed a meet- 


ing of 350 of the nation’s prominent ed- 
itors at a dinner of the American Soci- 


ety of Newspaper Editors in Washing- 
ton and warned them of the menace of 
inflation and urged the immediate pas- 
sage of the ten-point anti-inflation pro- 
gram he recommended to Congress last 
November. He insisted that his plan was 
“still sound and even more necessary 
now” and that the need “for legislation 
I requested is even more urgent.” 

To the readers of The INTERPRE- 
TER we don’t have to comment upon his 
proposals. They are as futile as locking 
the barn door after the horse has been 
stolen. But what particularly impresses 
us is the reason he gave for taking in- 
flation as his text in this address: 


“T believe that inflation is so grave a 
menace to this country and to the world 
that I do not propose to let it be for- 
gotten.” 

It is The INTERPRETER’S guess 
that if President Truman has his way, 
inflation will be the big issue in the 
forthcoming Presidential campaign. No 
matter how much the Republicans may 
try to avoid it, he will try to put the re- 
sponsibility for the rise in prices upon 
the failure of the present Republican 
Congress to re-establish price controls 
and rationing. And unless war becomes 
a fact, it is quite probable that respon- 
sibility for the high cost of living will be 
the dominant issue between the major 
political parties of the nation. 

* xO *, 

According to the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards prices on home- 
building are still rising. Two-bedroom 
houses are being produced in Indianapo- 
lis at $6,250; a@ single-bedroom home 
with plans for a second bedroom has 
been announced’in San Antonio at $5,- 
250, and Washington builders report 
that they would soon produce one-bed- 
room expansible homes at $6,000. 

These prices stagger us. In the ex- 
periments conducted by the School of 
Living (1935-1940) in its housing proj- 
ects—with one and two-acre plots and 
not just 50-foot lots—and with stone 
houses and not frame houses, these were 
the prices not of one and two-bedroom 
homes but of five, six and seven-room 
houses. 


* *« * * 


On April 17, Washington retail coal 
dealers announced increases up to $1.25 
a ton for soft coal on the first shipments 
to reach there since the ending of the 
pension strike, The Merchants and Man- 
ufacturers Association of that city said 
similar increases would be general 
across the entire nation. 


We don’t believe that this calls for 
any comment at all_—R. B. 


Reader Considers Rise in 
Gold Prices 


No doubt you have seen the quoted 
figures for gold on the Paris ‘free’ gold 
market. The March 4th financial sec- 
tion of the Hearst press (Chicago Her- 
ald-American) quoted $72.74 for a U.S. 
$20 gold piece. Fifteen thousand were 
bought and sold on that day, as a result 
of free action of buyers and_ seller, 
though I do not know if the market is 
actually ‘free’. 

“Tt only serves to show that there is 
a wide difference between the price we 
consider our money to be worth, and 
what actual bidders believe it to be 
worth. I am convinced that the actual 
difference will finally be registered by 
the prices of things we will buy. We 
may be a little slow in realization of the 
change on all articles, but I feel sure 
we will get there. Naturally the thought 
does not make me happy! 

“Further, the latest wholesale coin 
buying list I have received offers to buy 
gold coin at the following prices: U.S. 
$20 gold piece, $46; $10 gold piece, $20; 
$5 piece, $10; and $2.50 piece for $8. 
In that business the buying price runs 
from 60% to 70% of the retail selling 
price. So, from all sides we find for 
‘sure that today’s prices are far differ- 
ent than those with which we started 
our tobaggan ride in 1983. Inflation 
seems to be marching on.”—M. G. Mor- 
ris, Janesville, Wis. 

- LIBERTARIAN REVIEWS BOOKS 
ON CONCENTRATION 

What liberty and independence actu- 
ally mean to an individual is demon- 
strated by the energy he puts into the 
study of their principles and by the ac- 
tion forthcoming thereafter. Doubtless 
many of our subscribers read our liber- 
tarian views without any noticeable re- 
action. They are mere words whose ideas 
do not penetrate their thinking. How- 
ever, increasing correspondence and 
book orders on this theme indicate a 
certain activity in this direction. But we 
feel safe in saying that not one of our 
readers has put more mental energy in 
forty-years into grasping the principles 
of a society of free and responsible in- 
dividuals than Laurance Labadie, 2306 
Buchanan, Detroit. 

In the University of Michigan Li- 
brary at Ann Arbor is the largest and 
most complete collection of radical and 
libertarian literature in this country, if 
not the world, known as the Labadie Li- 
brary: Having been assembled by his 
father, Laurance Labadie has had the 
stimulus of continuous association with 
such books and ideas. We are therefore 
grateful for his three brief reviews of 
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eurrent books on this theme, knowing 
that they come from a thorough under- 
standing of the issues, and a deep con- 
cern to advance these principles in 
modern life. 


TOO BIG, by Morris Ernst 
(Little Brown Co., 1940) 


This is a book that is a pleasure to 
read, written by a fellow who knows 
how to write lucidly, with an economy 
of words, using facts and instances in 
a devastating and unimpeachable man- 
ner. 

His thesis is that there is no economy 
in bigness—quite the contrary. He 
shows the inevitable “lag, leak, and 
friction” of large corporate enterprises 
—the unmanageableness and inefficiency 
which are their inevitable concommit- 
tants. His proof rests on a dollars and 
cents criterion—the diminution of prod- 
uct per man hour; and although he is 
well aware of the roboting and personal 
deteriorating influence on those directly 
employed in great consolidations (and 
indeed of the consumers of its products 
likewise, as, say, the motion picture in- 
dustry) he does not particularly stress 
this phase of the subject. 

The question arises: If smaller scale 
industry can successfully compete with 
the larger units, why and how have the 
latter come to exist? In short, what are 
the contributing causes of the concen- 
trations of control of wealth and pow- 
er? Mr. Ernst does not enter into con- 
sideration of this important phase of his 
subject, and to me this constitutes a 
glaring weakness of his book. 

One earnestly wishes that Mr. Ernst 
would write another book investigating 
these causes, for he certainly cannot 
believe that the large monopolies are a 
mere matter of human choice, and that 
decentralization which he favors can 
come about from the human will alone. 
Illuminating and irrefutable as Too Big 
is, a companion volume dealing with the 
eauses I here mention would be of in- 
finitely more importance. The expert 
manner in which this book has been 
written leads one to believe that few are 
more competent to compile such a vol- 
ume than the author of Joo Big himself. 


THE LIMITIST, by Fred I. Raymond 
(W. W. Norton Co., 1947) 


“Limitism” is the restriction of the 
size and scope of big business by statute 
law. The author is a well minded if 
naive business man, able to express his 
thoughts clearly and concisely, but 
seems to be a novice on the subject 
bothering him. The first part of the 
book is a somewhat original rationale 
of the growth of big business, incident- 
ly explaining why some factors common- 
ly supposed to militate against the 
growth of big business are inoperative. 
As a layman Mr. Raymond has done a 
better job of presenting a prob- 
than many books from university 


ds 


But Mr. Raymond is apparently com- 
pletely unaware that it is the insufficien- 


cy of market demand that is the imme- 
diate cause of the impulse toward busi- 
ness consolidation (as well as concen- 
tration of capital) and that this insuffi- 
ciency itself is the result of the money, 
land, tariff, and patent monopolies. So, 
as to the question: Are the influences 
causing the formation of holding com- 
panies and interlocking directorates in- 
surmountable? Mr. Raymond answers: 
Not if we pass the right (limitist) laws. 
These would consist in a law limiting 
the amount of farm produce produced 
by a single person; a law limiting the 
linking-up of big business with the chain 
store; and so on. A more unrealistic un- 
derstanding of the nature, cause, and 
cure of the economic problem is seldom 
encountered. 

While the cover leaf contains a blurb 
by John Chamberlain commending Mr. 
Raymond’s “practical and simple” cure, 
we consider the second part of the book 
where he states his principles of limit- 
ism, of no real help. We would like to 
see Mr. Raymond make another start 
after he examines the nature of the 
land, money, tariff and patent monop- 
olies. 


FREEDOM DENIED, by Ernest O. 
Kooser 

(Berlin Co., Berlin, Pa., 1946) 

Strickly speaking, this is not a book 
but a collection of newspaper reprints. 
The amount of repetition it contains 
makes it tedious reading. There is no log- 
ical continuity, no development of the- 
sis; although the writings themselves are 
consistent enough. There is nothing new 
presented in these writings, being mere- 
ly the statement of liberalism as that 
term was understood before its man- 
handling by socialists, planners, New 
Dealers, et al. 

On the whole, the writings attempt to 
give a specific meaning to liberty, from a 
lawyers point of view. It is not an on- 
slaught on Statism, as such, but a dia- 
tribe against crooked politicians, pres- 
sure groups and governmental corrup- 
tion. The general impression is that all 
might be well if the phrase “eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty” were 
kept in mind. The writings are replete 
with feelingful words, like the accusa- 
tion that “rulers and leaders have been 
and are arrogant and greedy.”’ One gets 
the impression that the problem consists 
in having a good set of laws, and a 
cleaning up of politics; and there should 
be a complete divorce of business from 
politics. The author favors the single 
tax and free trade. Thus he touches the 
land and tariff problems. It would 
strengthen his case to include money 
and patents.—L.L. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF LIVING 


Lane’s Enders appreciate the many 
letters of “condolence” regarding our 
impending move from Lane’s End to a 
new School of Living. We are now com- 
mitted to and eager for this new oppor- 
tunity if it develops. Plans are not yet 
definite—M. J. L. 


The Operational Problem 


How shall we implement our purpoces; 
plan and manage our lives; organize both 
personal projects and group enterprises? 


COMMUNITIES BEING BUILT 
NEAR CITIES 

“Builders are beginning to realize,” 
says S. H. Mott, director of the Urban 
Land Institute of Chicago, “that it’s a 
better deal for them and for people too, 
to build whole communities of homes.” 
A man or a group buys a piece of land 
near a city. A whole community is 
drawn on paper—including shopping 
center, parking lots, churches, schools, 
parks, houses and apartments. Some of 
the homés will be sold, some rented, 
store buildings leased. At the recent ex- 
position of National Association of 
Home Builders, ten outstanding ex- 
amples of successful community devel- 
opments were shown in drawings. 

Nine miles from Oklahoma City, on 
what was a 640-acre wheat field six 
years ago, there are now 2,231 homes 
occupied, three grade schools, a high 
school, six churches and three parks. By 
the end of 1948 there will be 3,139 
homes completed and the population will 
reach 11,000. Among the other similar 
developments are: Prairie Village near 
Kansas City, Mo.; Bow-Mar, Denver; 
Anthony Wayne Village, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; Lakewood, Jacksonville, Fla.; Oak 
Forest, Houston, Tex.; San Lorenzo 
Village and Hillsdale, San Francisco- 
Oakland. 

American Community Builders, Inc., 
has begun work on a 2,500 acre site 30 
miles south of Chicago’s loop. Plans are 
set on 8,000 houses and a city of 30,000. 
Byrne-Peoria Communities, Inc., says it 
plans a new town about five miles south 
of Peoria, Ill., with a goal of homes for 
10,000 persons. 

At this writing, The INTERPRETER 
has no word as to whether land for 
gardening and homesteading is includ- 
ed in any of these communities. This 
trend, however, has significant decen- 
tralist implications. 


Brookeplan of Community Action 

For five years the principal activity 
of The School of Living was home and 
community building. From 1935 to 1940, 
it’s subsidiary, The Independence Foun- 
dation, was assisting families not only 
in planning, financing, and designing 
homesteads, but in the actual construc- 
tion and building of homes and com- 
munities. Bayard Lane Community of 
sixteen homesteads near Suffern, and 
VanHouten Fields Homestead Associa- 
tion near West Nyack, N. Y. are results 
of this effort. 

The need for such an active imple- 
menting agency is more urgent today 
than ever. The INTERPRETER is glad 
to learn that a somewhat similar coun- 
selling service to home building groups 
is now available in the Brookeplan of 
Community Action. 

In Cincinnati, Finley C. Brooke is 
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architect and Ronald A. Ferguson As- 
sociates are organization counselors for 
membership- group building projects 
known as the Brookeplan of Commun- 
ity Action. A non-profit corporation of 
certificate-holders purchases land on 
acreage basis to develop into home sites; 
buys materials in carload quantities; se- 
lects contractors for construction of 
homes on mass-production basis (with 
sufficient variety in plan to prevent 
“row-housing’”’) and permits savings up 
to 30% in rental payments of members. 

The Brookeplan Communities also will 
include shopping and business centers, 
recreational facilities, fine architectural 
treatment and eye appeal. Qualified 
professional services are available and 
economies are effected through careful 
project management. 

The architectural, engineering and fi- 
nancial counselling services of Mr. Fin- 
ley Brooke and his associates are avail- 
able to any group which wants to build 
homes. Several veteran’s groups have 
undertaken housing communities with 
them; one in the Cincinnati area is 
known as the Seven Hills Homestead 
Association, Inc. of which Mr. Harry W. 
Henn, 4621 Hamilton Ave., Cincinnati 
23, Ohio, is president. 


Projected Health-Food Community 
in Oregon 


Mr. C, H. Skadsheim of the Ross Vi- 
tal Foods and Health Center, 2920 S. E. 
50th, Portland, Oregon, writes us as 
follows: 

“We have decided to move out of the 
city and establish small fruit and vege- 
table gardens for workers. We will raise 
organically grown food products and sell 
them at roadside stands, lunch stands 
and several small centers, instead of in 
large centers in cities. We have sold 
our city restaurant and Walla Walla 
store, and want book lists on country 
living and producing things to supply 
our own wants, instead of being depend- 
ent on the large city services. 

~“We-do not believe in any communis- 
tic setups, because such theories—even 
when they sound ideal—ignore basic 
traits of human nature. Individuals 
work best when serving directly their 
own personal needs. While we will have 
several people working together on 
projects, each will have his own. In our 
concept, some will grow the garden, oth- 
ers will have the food factory and can- 
nery to make up those products, and 
still others run the lunch counter and 
store. Salesmen will promote the sale of 
the products to other roadside stands, 
and get out the literature. Yet all will 
be interested in the central idea of sup- 
plying people health foods, while mak- 
ing an independent industry for them- 
selves. 

“T read of your experiences in estab- 
lishing community projects. We shall 
appreciate information on short insti- 
tutes for families coming in. It sounds 
very practical to us to operate a school 
for each group of families, teaching 
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your methods of agriculture and other 
industries. It may be your books would 
be good text books for such instruc- 
tion.” 


The Educational Problem 
How shall we create conditions which will 
enable the truth to be discovered; how 
furnish examples which should be imi- 
tated; how inculcate precepts which should 
be observed; how issue orders which 
should be obeyed? 


THE INTERPRETER’S FUNCTION 
Shall We Preach One Sermon ? 


To share the editors’ problem and to 
invite further critical evaluation and 
analysis of our effort, we discuss a ser- 
ies of recent comments. 

“A prominent Chicago radio-preacher 
said that a good minister might preach 
many variations of a message, but it 
would always boil down to ‘one ser- 
mon’. I feel that you should have one 
sermon—the advantages and beauties of 
life on an acreage. Let the other fellow 
shout about anything he wants to, but 
you should stick to that one sermon you 
are good on. Borsodi often attempts to 
cover too much ground; he too needs to 
get the one sermon idea.”—W. P., Elgin, 
Illinois. 

The INTERPRETER has set itself 
the task of looking at and dealing with 
the whole of life from the stand point 
of norms of living, of independence and 
human development. We know that it is 
a big job—too big for our paper to do 
well. But we know of no other attempt 
like this. Too often there is a single 
emphasis, and when it is “general” it 
is vague and abstract. We strongly feel 
that specialization is the error of our 
day. The cutting of life into specialties, 
compartments and _  one- idea - attacks 
without reference to standards, norms 
or the whole cycle of life is, in our 
opinion, adding to the confusion in the 
modern world. 


Can One Person Encompass 
13 Problems ? 


“When The INTERPRETER reports 
news about what other decentralists are 
doing and thinking, I find it very val- 
uable. Desirable as it is for a citi- 
zen to have his opinion on every one of 
the thirteen problems, it is humanly im- 
possible for him to really contribute 
valuable original understanding in more 
than one or two fields.”—R. W., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

We attempt to define and integrate 
thirteen problems of living around 
norms and functions of human life. We 
don’t pose as making “original contri- 
butions” in these various fields. We se- 
lect and emphasize material from other 
original thinkers in each field if it 
leads in the direction of the norms 
which we consider valid, 

The definition of thirteen concrete 
problems, we believe, is an original con- 
tribution, For one man to grasp these 
thirteen problems is not impossible. In 


fact, it is not only humanly possible— 
but essential—for most people to com- 
prehend them by maturity. A true ed- 
ucation would keep us occupied with it 
from an early age. Learning thus con- 
tinuously, at forty years we would be 
possessed with wonderful insight. A 
mind always open to the search is a 
requirement. 


How Much on Operational 
Problem ? 

“I like The INTERPRETER, but wish 
it would give more practical informa- 
tion and less theoretical discussion. 
There must be many like me who don’t 
as yet have their acreage and want in- 
formation about it—notice of similar 
groups, small mills for grinding grain, 
that excellent article on pasteurization, 
etc,”—M. G., Winona Lake, Ind. 

By “practical” this friend evidently 
joins our first reader above in mean- 
ing the techniques of homesteading — 
matters which we frequently discuss un- 
der the Operational and Occupational 


‘Problems. We have never thought we 


should limit ourselves to this; there are 
other agencies which do this to good ef- 
fect, notably the Robinsons of The Have- 
More Plan, Noroton, Conn., and the 
Wends of The Productive Home Fndn., 
North Sandwich, N. H. But may we 
point out that we rarely discuss any 
problem without indicating the practic- 
al aspect of it or listing some book 
where the practical side can be stu- 
died? For instance, when we discuss 
land or money under the Possessional 
Problem, we do not omit its implement- 
ation or “practical” aspect. 

Because people have not been trained 
to think in these more “public” prob- 
lems—much less to think of direct ac- 
tion on them—they too often discard 
them as “theoretical”, But they are very 
real and practical problems, and we 
hope our readers will think of them as 
just as essential as grinding grain or 
milking a cow. 


How About Big Words ? 


“Your February 15th issue on Health 
was very fine, and the kind I like to 
show to others. Perhaps I am a very 
simple person but it seems to me that 
anything we have to say can be said in 
every day words. Mr. Borsodi is a very 
brilliant man and a very straight think- 
er, but why does he choose difficult 
words to describe every day problems? 
It makes him and The INTERPRETER 
appear like the old fashioned lawyers 
and doctors who used Latin terms so 
their clients wouldn’t know what they 
were talking about.”—E. T., Walker, Ia. 

Both editors confess to a good many 
faults, but actually we don’t think the 
habitual use of big words is one of 
them. We admit that the title words of 
some of the problems are strange and 
therefore imposing. But they are ac- 
curate—and there are only thirteen of 
them, all told. Some concentrated ef- 
fort, with the help of the dictionary, 
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will get those words clear once and for 
all. As we've said before, the use of 
words to accurately express ideas is a 
function and characteristic of humans, 
so we ought to welcome a new word now 
and then. We ask our readers to be- 
come familiar with, and really absorb 
our classification titles, and we'll prom- 
ise to keep the text to the more com- 
mon ones. 


Some “Study” It 


“T can’t tell you how much I enjoy 
The INTERPRETER—every item pack- 
ed with stimulating ideas. I read it bit 
by bit, think about it as I go about my 
work, rolling each morsel under my 
tongue, so to speak, trying to make it 
last until the next issue arrives.”—Mrs. 
G. E., Julian, Calif. 

We appreciate evaluations of every 
type, but ones like this help us keep 
up the struggle of condensing ideas 
and facts to suit our space. If Mrs. E. 
absorbs it bit by bit, it matches the way 
we produce it. Each small item is writ- 
ten and rewritten, changed and dis- 
carded until we are amazed at the time 
and effort it has taken. We hope some 
day to be more proficient. To date the 
chance to express our ideas and the 
truth as we see it, has been worth the 
effort, even though some of our readers 
have different views of our function. 
But keep the evaluations coming, as a 
stimulus to improvement and under- 
standing.—M. J. L. 


Psycho-physiological Problem 
How shall we maintain bodily and mental 
health, and when sick, restore ourselves to 
normal “wholeness?” 


EMOTIONS IN MATURE 
BEHAVIOR ? 


“In your February 15th issue, your 
Comparison of the Immature Person Do- 
ing Unscientific Thinking and the Ma- 
ture Person Doing Scientific Thinking 
shows the need to reach maturity, but 
also the professional bias of the psychol- 
ogist. What came into my mind when I 
read your summary of Dr. Schroeder’s 
outline was the German scientists who 
made robot bombs for Hitler and with 
astonishing moral detachment are now 
making them for us. They might con- 
ceivably qualify as mature persons do- 
ing scientific thinking under your nine 
points. There is much more to life than 
a perfected rational process. Nor is 
adulthood simply the sloughing off of 
childhood characteristics. 

“An adult will not react ‘free from 
emotion’ at all. Isn’t that ridiculous! 
Nor will he be free of infantile, juven- 
ile and adolescent traits. Heavens no! 
Or there will be no architecture, paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, handcrafts, danc- 
ing, poetry, courtship or religion. All 
these things will characterize the adult 
but on a new level. One characteristic of 
the new level will be a more refined rea- 
soning ability.’—W. R. Jones, Barn- 
stable, Mass. 


Dr. Schroeder Replies 


“It is true that a person of such psy- 
chologic maturity as I contemplate 
would be detached from all moral 
values. The ‘Nazi scientists’ were not 
thus detached. They renounced only the 
conventional code and .adopted a new 
one—and apparently with more morbid 
moral emotionalism than that which 
controls some leaders of the convention- 
al code. 

“No living human reacts without any 
emotion. The difference between an im- 
mature and mature view of the emo- 
tions is this: The child reacts with emo- 
tions only, because it knows nothing 
about its limitations, or its dependence 
upon any objective realities. Those who 
are a little more mature have allowed 
the realities of life to correct at least 
some of their primitive impulses. 

“Those who have reached a slightly 
higher degree of maturity will do this 
‘correcting of emotions’ quite conscious- 
ly, but will still have some dominant 
emotions attached to very concrete ends. 
Usually they will be concentrating only 
on the immediate achievement of emo- 
tional evaluations, and ignore the more 
remote consequences of their conduct. 

“Others are more concerned with a 
sense of values which is predominantly 
determined by objective realities. A 
very highly matured person will have 
his impulses associated with and fur- 
nishing the dynamics for, the habitual 
use of careful intellectual methods, and 
will be content with watever results 
these bring forth. Such a person will be 
conscious of his primitive impulses and 
predisposition, and will always seek 
the maximum or related facts to correct 
these impulses. 

“Tt is true that this latter type of 
person could not be devoted to a par- 
ticular style of architecture, painting, 
sculpture, music, dancing, flowers, po- 
etry, courtship, or religion. It is also 
true that they could not think or feel of 
any of these as if they were ends in 
themselves, or were to be pursued for 
their own sake. 

“In some cases, however, each of 
these activities might be used by a ma- 
ture person as a means to the further 
maturing of the psychology of the race. 
That would encourage an outgrowing of 
their former emotional valuations, and 
substitute a more realistic valuation of 
everything from architecture to reli- 
gion. 

“A psychologically mature person 
must also be a well unified personality. 
Therefore such a person could not have 
the religious temperament of a Billy 
Sunday, nor that which supplies the 
mystic thrill of the Saints, or the foun- 
ders of new religions. According to his 
general intelligence he could hold to 
some kinds of theological or moral 
creeds. He could hardly claim any ab- 
solute moral codes, any absolute truths, 
or any knowledge of any ultimate 
truths. Such a person as I am thinking 
about could not claim any of these ideas, 


Entered as second class matter, Brook- 
ville, Ohio, February 8, 1945. 


The INTERPRETER Believes 
that careful study and experimentation 
will disclose a pattern of living normal 
or true to the human type. Every indi- 
vidual is a fractional organism who can 
complete himself in the family. Human 
beings can solve their own problems 
and must equip (educate) themselves 
to do so. Human personality grows 
through choice and responsibility. 
Therefore, personal action (including 
that of the family) must everywhere be 
extended, and voluntary group action 
replace compulsory action in all but the 
barest minimum of situations. 


because he would have learned consid- 
erable about his own human limitations 
and would spend no time on trying to 
solve any problem that must remain un- 
knowable to him. ; 

“What is ‘religion’ anyway? I have 
collected about 200 definitions which 
have very little in common with one an- 
other, and not one element that is com- 
mon to all of them.” 

Yours for a saner society, 
Theodore Schroeder, 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


READERS WRITE 
Live-at-Home Farming in Movies 


“IT have just had the privilege of 
viewing a picture distributed by Inter- 
national YMCA and shown in the com- 
mercial theatres entitled ‘Give Us the 
Earth’. 

“This is a most interesting picture 
and tells as complete a story as I have 
ever seen of the effects of the loss of 
soil on a population. And it very vivid- 
ly shows the results of intelligent lead- 
ership and development of the live-at- 
home farming principle."—Roy Hay- 
mon, Chickasha, Okla. 


Decentralism Harmonizes with 
Pacifist Goal 


“Many pacifists are challenged by and 
deeply interested in the decentralist 
movement. For in many respects it is in 
harmony with the pacifist goal, and 
holds forth hope for correction of many 
of our social ills. I recommend A. J. 
Muste’s latest book, Not By Might, par- 
ticularly the chapter ‘Pacifism in The 
Atomic Age.’ 

“On page 212 he writes, ‘Their basic 
convictions will lead pacifists to attach 
great importance to freedom of religion, 
thought, press, speech, assembly and as- 
sociation, and to suspect any form of 
‘security’ which involves bartering away 
the freedoms. Thy will consequently be 
drawn also toward decentralist economic 
forms and to co-operatives,’ . .”’—Rev. 
Walter R. Jones, Barnstable, Mass. 


If you approve the contents and di- 
rection of The INTERPRETER, will you 
tell others? More hands and brains are 
needed to decentralize and educate for 
normal living. 


